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He 


armies of heaven have their eye on him, 


|he found means to install ‘the beast’ as 

. ‘his successor and vicegerent; (Rev. 13: 
for Communists. Its main object is to help the ed- me allel 5 1 sf Christ 
ucation of several confederated Associations, who |25) and to this ¢ ay .—t noug) J iris , 
are practically devoted to the Festvosat principle | with the army of the primitive saints 
of conmunity of property. Nearly all of its}, acs ‘ en ae a 
path sa outside of those Associations are Commu- jand the loy al angels, reigns over all na 
nists in principle. It is supported almost entire’y tions With a rod of iron, dashing them in 
by the free contributions of this Communist con- pieces at his pleasure, and guiding all 


stituency. A Paper with such objects and such a : | baat 
resources, cannot properly be offered for sale._-|the elements of the world to the issue 
Freely we receive, and we freely give. Whoever of the final judgment,—yet at the same 
pishes to read The Circular, can have it wirnovr | 4: f “Le : . ore immediate 
PAYING, OR PROMISING TO PAY, by applying through time, below him, and m m re i 7-4 
the mail, or at 43, Willow Place, Brooklyn. If contact with mankind, an invisible king- 
any one chooses to pay, he may send wo vOLLARS|qom of evil demons, with Satan (now 


for the yearly volume ; but he must not require us ° ° : : L 
pene Sian” ake rely on the pA tort of loosed again) at its head, covers and dark- 
the Family Circle for which we labor. /ens the face of the whole earth. 


7a Communications should be addressed to— | To illustrate the relative position of 
one Seen ee ievill _. | these two kingdoms—the good and the 
ee. B. LEONARD & COMPANY, PRINTERS. | evil—we may compare the world to a city 
é' ‘surrounded by two concentric armies, the 
pettinent and intelligible im these days of Spiritual Manifesta. inner army besieging the city, and the 
wom, Shem S sus Hien.) ‘outer army besieging the inner. The 
Principalities and Powers. city is rightfully in friendship with the 

The governments that rule over the | outer army, and occasionally communica- 
world by law and sword, are objects of, tion is established between them. But 
much attention and interest to the mass/while the siege lasts, the inner army has 
of mankind. And well they may be: for! the advantage over the city. Or, since 
they have a mighty agency in shaping the | the force by which the invisible kingdoms 
character and working out the destinies of rule, is spiritual, we may take an_ illus- 
their subjects. But, after all, viewed in| tration from Mesmerism. Suppose that 
the light of spiritual philosophy, they are one man magnetizes another till spiritual 
but inferior principalities—visible vehicles | identity is established between them, and 
and instruments of the powers of the in-|/then a stronger magnetizer commences 
visible world. Believers in animal mag-| operations upon both. In this case, the 
netism may surmise, and believers in the first subject would receive the fluid from 
Bible may be sure, that there are ‘thrones | both magnetizers, and would be affected 
and dominions’ over us, as much greater | by the will and thoughts of each by turns, 
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and is on his way to his friends, 
may rejoice that he iscalled to escape,| and will take care that their cause—the 
but he will find ere long that the whole} cause of universal good—shall not be de- 
breadth of the enemies’ camp lies be-| feated in him. All the strength of the 
tween him and the end of his journey.) Godhead and its legions shall be eoncen- 
The same spiritual change which has| trated on him, if necessary to his security 
‘made him sensitive to the magnetism of) and triumph. 

‘ 0 ac <¢ . r » > roe , sc | 
| Christ, has also bared the fibres of his | Separated as we are from the upper 
‘soul to the magnetism of Satan. All| church. by interposing hosts of evil, we 

2 ae C eee * 7. ‘ ; Ue oS 7 
jour experience and observation bids us must nevertheless conceive of ourselves as 
warn those who are entering upon @/ effectually identified with that church. 
spiritual life, to expect suffering as well | There is no truth, and no comfort, in the 
as Joy. : notion that one division of the church of 
But there is abundant encouragement, | Christ is exclusively ‘ triumphant,’ and 

as well as warning, in the views we have! the other merely ‘militant’ The whole 

rage » The mir ‘ > ar? , . . wv! , ° ¥ 
presented, W hen spiritual suffering | army of believers, whether in heaven or 
comes, inexperienced believers are prone | on earth, is yet ‘ militant,’ and will not 
to suspect themselves of sin, and toadmit a| cease to be till every part of it is ‘ tri- 
spirit of self-accusation. But let them } umphant ’ The two divisions in which 

rerw ‘ >» P Ye |. . ao . . 

learn that by the very nature of their oon | it exists for the present, are alike inter- 
dition they are exposed to malignant, as/ ested and active in the war with evil 

“4 Aas > } ; > ORS 7 PS ta 7. j . . “ ? 
well as benign intluences, and they will) and operate in concert against the forces 
impute the darkening of their spiritsnot to | between them. And their separation en- 
the displeasure of God or to their sins,| ables them to attack at once the front 
but to the magnetism of that evil one Who | and rear of the enemy’s position, They 
poured an agony on the pure soul of| are externally divided, that the enemy 
Christ. Much of the spiritual tribulation may place himself between them But 
for which conscientious persons are ever| they are riveted together at the centre, 
ready to blame themselves, is unquestion- | and will at last come together like shear- 
ably the effect of causes as far above heer blades, and cut the spirit of evil asunder, 
control, as the clouds which darken a} oa a 
summer’s day. A child may cry when the | . 
heavens are overcast, and the chill of the | The Faith of Caleb. 
coming storm is felt; but a wise man will | The testimony of Caleb, (Num, 13: 30) 
button his coat and wait patiently till the 








|in opposition to the testimony of the ten 
nor | . 


in dignity than the dynasties of the ex- 
ternal world, as the soul is greater than the 
body. ‘ We wrestle not against flesh and 
blood, but against principalities, against 
powers, against the rulérs of the darkness 
of this world, against spiritual wickedness 
in heavenly places.* Eph. 6: 11. And 
with equal truth it may be said that we 
wrestle not in the strength of flesh and 
blood, but of principalities, of powers, of 
the rulers of the light of the eternal 
world, of spiritual righteousness in hea- 
venly places. 

Ascending, with the Bible for our 
guide, from the visible to the invisible 
sphere, we find ¢wo great spiritual em- 
pires, distinct and antagonistic, yet ru- 
ling together, one above the other, over 
the kingdoms of this world. 

Previous to the coming of Christ, Sa- 
tan was the ‘prince of this world,’ and 
could boast that all power on earth was 
delivered to him. Luke 4: 6. He was 
the strong man armed who kept the pal- 
ace of the world, and his goods were in 
peace. Luke 11: 14. But a stronger 
than he came upon him and bound him. 
When Christ triumphed over death and 
ascended upon high, he became the head 
of all principality and power. Col. 2: 10. 
To him was given the dominion which the 
devil had before claimed and exercised— 
he became ‘ Prince of the kings of the 
earth.’ Nevertheless the new sovereign 
did not immediately abolish the princi- 
palities which Satan had established, and 
banish his subject-spirits from the world. 
He only commenced that administration 
which is to terminate in ‘ putting down 
all rule and all authority and power.’ 
1 Cor. 15: 24. He proved his actual 
sovereignty, first, at his second coming, 
by annihilating the Jewish hicrarchy, 
which had been the ascendant spiritual 
dynasty; and afterwards, by establishing 
the religion which bore his name and 
kept his records, on the ruins of the Ro- 
man Empire, which had been the head of 
the political and heathen world. But 
Satan was not immediately sent to his 
final doom—the lake of fire. Though 
he was dethroned and driven into the 
‘abyss’ to remain a thousand years, yet 
~* The word here rendered in our common version * high pla- 


ees,’ is the same as that translated ‘ heavenly places,’ in Eph. 
1: 3, and 2: 6. 





till the strongest should entirely prevail. 
So Satan, having first magnetized the 
whole world, was overcome in the spirit- 
ual conflict of the cross, and for eighteen 
hundred years has been subject, in con- 
junction with the world, to the superior 
magnetism of Christ. The operation will 
end in the separation of Satan from the 
world, his destruction, and the spiritual 
unity of God and man. But for the pres- 
ent, the magnetism of both Christ and 
Satan are at work upon the world, pro- 
ducing a medley of incoherent and con- 
flicting results. 

This view of the position and influence 
of the invisible powers, will help spiritual 
persons to understand many mysterious 
phenomena in the movements around 
them, and in their own experience. 

The manifestations of supernatural 
power and wisdom which are found in 
connection with false and wicked systems 
of religion, and among the credentials of 
deceivers and hypocrites, will not be won- 
dered at or feared by those who know 
that the hosts of evil, as well as of good, 
still occupy regions, which, with reference 
to our position, are properly called ‘ heav- 
enly places;’ and thus are able to pour 
forth transcendental influences on those 
who are in aftinity with them, in this 
world. The pretences of false spiritual- 
ists to miracles and inspirations, need not 
be denied and derided. Admitting the 
reality of such manifestations, the be- 
liever who has learned that his warfare 
is ‘not with flesh and blood,’ may boldly 
resist them, as emanations, not from the 
upper sanctuary, but from the spiritual 
wickedness of the lower heavens. 

Again, when the believer first opens 
his heart to the spiritual world, and is 
conscious of the blessed influences of the 
spirit of heaven, he is apt to imagine 
that he is out of the reach of all evil 
spirits; and that the day of glory which 
has dawned upon him will never be sullied 
by acloud. Whereas the truth is, by 
emerging from the visible to the invisible 
world, he is placed in more immediate 
contact with the powers of darkness 
than he was before. He has entered into 
private communication with the outer 
army, and according to the instructions 
given him, he has passed out of the city 


cloud is past, not blaming himself, 
doubting that the blue heavens are still | 
above him, and that fair weather will | 
come again. 

Spiritual believers are often conscious | 
of astonishing changes of feeling, for| 
which they can assign no cause, ‘To-day 
every thing seems green and hopeful; the 
universe smiles upon them, and they 
sit with Christ in heavenly places. ‘To- 
morrow 
nothing but evil within and without.— | 
They have not varied their course of life | 
at all, and the change seems unaccounta- 
ble. But let them consider their rela- 
tions to the good and evil kingdoms which 
are in conflict over them, and the mys- 
tery will vanish. To-day the upper mag- 
netism prevails, and they rejoice: to- 
morrow the lower magnetism prevails, 
and they are sad. The change is not in 
them, but in the spiritual atmosphere 
which is upon them. Let them learn to 





with unwavering faith and patience, and 
without wondering. 

It is the business of the believer’s life 
to break through and overcome the prin- 
cipalities of the lower kingdom, and ef- | 
fect a permanent and perfect junction 
with the kingdom of Christ. This is the 
‘good fight’—the ‘ fight of faith.’ The 
conditions of it should be well understood ; 
and, first of all, that condition which 
most directly results from the facts which 
we have stated, viz., that the issues of 
the good fight are not dependent on hu- 
man strength and skill. Individual con- 
flicts are parts of the one great battle be- 
tween the powers of heaven and _ hell. 
Every believer, however he may isolate 
himself in his own imagination, and set 
up his own wisdom and will as his bul- 
warks against evil, is, after all, little more 
than a passive battle-field, on which the 
invisible hosts contend. As the combat 
thickens, he may expect to find himself, 
like a disputed point on a field swept by 
charging battalions, taken and re-taken 
many times over by opposing forces. But 
God will triumph—good will finally hold 
possession of the field. This is the be- 
liever’s hope. His interest in the conflict 
is not a matter of mere individual con- 








cern, but a public interest. God and the 


they are cast down, and see) 


hold on their way through such changes, | 


ithe land.’ (Ver. 20.) 


spies who brought back an evil report 
from the land of Canaan, indicates the 
genuine courage and boldness which faith 
in God produces. “And Caleb stilled 
the people before Moses, and said, Let us 
go up at once and possess it; for we are 
well able to overcome it.” To understand 
the full force of this short speech, one 
should read carefully the 13th and 14th 
chapters of Numbers. 

The children of Israel had journeyed 
as far as the wilderness of Paran, in their 
passage from Egypt to Canaan, and every 
thing seemed hopeful for their taking 
immediate possession of the promised land, 
But the actual condition of that land was 
unknown. Accordingly twelve men—a rep- 
resentative from each tribe-——were chosen 
and sent out as spies. The concluding words 
of Moses, in his charge to these spies, in- 
dicates what their danger would be in 
the fulfilment of their commission: —‘Be 
ye of courage, and bring of the fruit of 
Timidity of heart, 


|had been the difficulty with the child- 


ren of Isracl from the beginning.. To 
overcome their fears, was a thousand 
times more difficult problem to solve, 
than the crossing of the Red sea, or any 
other external deliverance; and this ‘giant’ 
of the imagination was what Moses ex- 
horted the twelve spies to guard against 
more than any of the sons of Anak.— 
But ten out of the twelve, were deaf to 
this exhortation, and brought back an 
evil report. It is true that they found 
the land all that had been promised— 
a ‘land flowing with milk and honey,’ 
and they brought back delicious speci- 
mens of its fruit, which demonstrated 
the faithfulness of God in regard to them; 
but withal they found the cities walled 
and they saw giants there, ‘the sons of 
Anak, before whom they appeared ag 
grasshoppers; and the fearfulness of un- 





belief got hold of them. The contagion’ 
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ot such a spirit spread like wildfire]meat in due season, as there is neither 
through the camp of Israel, and the peo-|Jew nor Greek, Barbarian nor Scythian, 


ple began to murmur against Moses 
against God, saying, ‘ Would God that 
we had died in the land of Egypt! or 
would God we had died in this wilderness!’ 

But Caleb and Joshua, who were num- 
bered among the spies, were full of cour- 
age; and Caleb declared boldly that they 
were well able to go up at once and take 
possession. And God honored such cour- 
age. The fighting men of Israel alone, 
‘from twenty years old and upward,’ at 
that time numbered 603,550; (Num. 1: 
46;) and out of that vast multitude not 
one, save Caleb and Joshua, ever entered 
the land of Canaan. As they said in 
their unbelief, so it was done unto them 
—they perished in the wilderness. (See 
Num. 26: 65.) 

This was a terrible and a just judg- 
ment on unbelief, and we do not wonder 
that Paul should make such an earnest 
application of it to the Jews, as he does 
in the third and fourth chapters of He- 
brews. ‘Take heed, brethren, lest there 
be in any of you an evil heart of unbe- 
lief, in departing from the living God.’ 

Courage and boldness of faith in 
God, is needed as much now, as it was in 
the times of Caleb or of Paul. Indeed 
what we want is their faith. Who does 
not imagine in his own experience and 
outward circumstances from time to time, 
that he is going to meet some huge son 
of Anak in his way? Looking out- 
wardly, we see walled cities and strong 
men that are to be overcome, and veri- 
ly we think we are ‘not able to go 
up against the people ; then we turn 
inward, and the persuasion of faith comes 
over us and the testimony of our hearts 
is as that of Caleb, ‘Let us go up at 
once and possess it, for we are well able 
to overcome it.’ H. W. B. 





A Gardener’s Carol. 


God is love, and his loving spirit fills 
all creation with life, light, and joyfulness. 
Solomon was a great lover of nature, as 
we see in his Song of Songs, where he 
marries love with the beautiful things 
that grow. Where is the heart that has 
not felt a thrilling sense of the love of 
God, in viewing the tender bud in spring, 
as it expands to the southern breeze, and 
unfolds to the warmth of the returning 
sun? Who has taught the trees when to 
put on their beautiful dress, or the fields 
to adorn themselves in their gayest attire ? 
The birds also come in their season, en- 
livening all nature with their sweet music. 
All things show forth the wisdom and 
love of God. The heart that loves God, 
will see him in every beautiful sight, hear 
him in every melodious sound, taste him 
in every good taste, smell him in every 
pleasant odor, and feel him in every joy- 
ous sensation. The state of Adam and 
Eve in the garden before they fell, must 
have been full of joy and delight. They 
were innocent, and feared not the lion or 
leopard, the bite of the viper or sting of 
the scorpion; but all things were lovely 
and peaceful to them, until an enemy 

rsuaded them to forsake the love of 
God, and to love matter. Nevertheless, 
we their children have discovered the 
enemy, and found a ransom. The sweat 
on the brow of Adam is leaving us, and 
the joy of the Lord is becoming our 
strength—the free love of God is filling 
our hearts, and the resurrection life of 
Christ is quickening our bodies. We 
know that neither life, nor death, nor 
principalities, nor any power, shall be able 
to separate us from this free gift, the love 
of God, which is given unto us, and sealed 
by the blood of the Lamb. And in this 
kingdom all will find their portion o1 


and | bond nor free, but all are one in Christ 


‘Jesus, who invites all to come and buy 

without money and without price. We 

that have taken Christ at his word, can 

say that we buy wine and milk, yea 

faith, hope, and love, without money and 

without price. C, Ex.is, 
Putney, June, 1853. 
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ES The Freeman’s Journal, a leading Roman 
Catholic paper in New York city, has lately be- 
come a Semi-Weekly. This, we believe, is the first 
religious paper (after the Circular) that has bro- 
ken the old rule of hebdomadal publication. 
Others must follow on, now that the fashion is 
started. Religious papers have been kept in the 
weekly routine, in order that they might ‘ play 
second’ to the ministers, who officiate but once a 
week. But the press is fast outgrowing its sub- 
ordination to preaching. Swift mails and cheap 
postage invite earnest editors to abandon the old 
revolution around Sunday, and come into gear 
with the revolution of the earth on its axis. We 
must begin as we can, trying Semi-Weeklies at 
first, and feeling our way along toward the Dailies. 
But it is as certain that religion of some kind will 
sooner or later occupy the place now occupied by 
business and politics in the Daily Press, as it is 
that man will grow to be wise enough to under- 
stand that the soul is worth more than the body. 


History of Mutual Criticism. 


Inquirer.—Can you inform me of the origin and 
history of your system of Criticism ? 

Circular.—The germ of the idea seems to have 
had birth during the great revival-period, among 
the inmates of a New England Theological Semi- 
nary. J. H. N., in his Religious History, men- 
tions as one of the exercises of a select missionary 
circle at Andover of which he was a member, 
meetings for telling each other’s faults, which is 
the first notice we find of anything like a plan 
of systematic Criticism. The following is the 
paragraph in which the fact is related :— 
“In consequence of my decision to become a 





missionary, my connection with the missionary 
brethren became more intimate, and I was admit- 
ted to a select society which has existed among 
them since the days of Newell, Fisk, &c. Among 
those with whom I was thus associated, I re- 
member Lyman and Munson, who were killed by 
cannibals some years ago on one of the islands in 
the East Indies; Tracy, who I suppose is now in 
China; Justin Perkins, the Nestorian missionary ; 
and Champion, who went to Africa, but subse- 
quently returned and died. One of the weekly 
exercises of this society was a frank criticism of 
each other’s character, for the purpose of im- 
provement. The mode of proceeding was this: 
At each meeting, the member whose turn it was, 
according to the alphabetical order of his name. 
to submit to criticism, held his peace, while the 
other members, one by one, told him his faults in 
the plainest way possible. This exercise some- 
times cruelly crucified self-complacency, but it 
was contrary to the regulations of the society for 
any one to be provoked or to complain. I found 
much benefit in submitting to this ordeal, both 
while I was at Andover and afterward.”—Reli- 


gious Eaxperience, p. 4. 


The idea thus suggested was afterwards intro- 
duced and expanded into every-day use in the 
family Association at Putney, from whence it 
has been uniformly adopted throughout the Com- 
munity school. The following paragraph from the 
First Annual Report discloses the early promi- 
nence of Criticism in the Putney Association :— 
“In the machinery of religious and moral disci- 
pline eniployed by the Association, a system of 
mudual criticism has held avery prominent place, 
and indeed has been relied on for regulating char- 
acter and stimulating improvement, more than 
the meetings, or any other means of influence.— 
This system was instituted by the Putney Asso- 
ciation during the period of its most rapid advance- 
ment in spiritual life. The mode of proceeding 
was this :—Any person wishing to be criticised, 
offered himself for this purpose, at a meeting of 
the Association. His character then became the 
subject of special scrutiny by all the members of 
the Association, till the next meeting, when his tri- 
altook place. Onthe presentation of his case, each 
member in turn was called on to specify as far and 





as frankly as possible, every thing objectionable in 


his character and conduct. In this way the person 
criticised had the advantage of a many-sided mirror 
in viewing himself; or perhaps it may be said, 
was placed in the focus of a spiritual lens com- 
posed of all the judgments in the Association. It 
very rarely happened that any complaint of injus- 
tice was made by the subject of the operation, and 
generally he received his chastening with forti- 
tude, submission, and even gratitude, declaring 
that he felt himself relieved and purified by the 
process. Among the various objectionable fea- 
tures of the character under criticism, some one 
or two of the most prominent would usually elicit 
censure from the whole circle, and the judgment 
on these points would thus have the force ofa 
unanimous verdict. Any soreness which might 
result.from the operation was remoyed at the 
succeeding meeting by giving the patient a round 
of commendations. This system of open and 
kindly criticism, (a sort of reversed substitute for 
tea-party back-biting in the world,) became so 
attractive by its manifest good results, that every 
member of the Putney Association submitted to 
it in the course of the winter of 1846-7; and to 
this may be attributed much of the accelerated 
improvement which marked that period of their 
history. Instead of offences, abounding love and 
good works followed the letting loose of judg- 
ment.” —First Annual Report, p. 10. 

On the removal of the Association to Oneida, 
the system of Criticism was carried with them, 
and has been continued with various modifica- 
ions adapted to increased numbers, and less inti- 
mate acquaintance of the members. At one time 
the Association appointed four of its most spirit- 
ual and discerning judges to criticise in course all 
the members. “Their method was first to ascer- 
tain as much as possible about the character of 
the individual about to be criticised, by inquiring 
among his associates, and then after discussing his 
character among themselves, to invite him to an 
interview, plainly tell him his faults, converse 
with him freely about his whole character, and 
give him their best advice.” At another time, all 
the members formed themselves into classes of 
twelve or fifteen persons each, and every separate 
group carried through a course of mutual Criti- 
cism of all its members, in the manner elsewhere 
described, except that all the Criticisms were fur- 
nished in writing. In general, criticism is now 
left to spontaneous impulse, to be called out either 
by the wish of the subject, or by circumstances 
prompting it in the circle. 





City Gardens. 

There is much ferment and feeling in New York 
on the subject of a public Park. Two rival plans 
we believe are before the Legislature, onc in favor 
of what is called the Jones’ Woods Park, having 
a front on the East River, and the other propos- 
ing 2 more inland situation. Some urge the idea 
of adopting both, and so having two Parks ; and 
others fear that in the scramble of rival interests 
by the property owners, the people will get nei- 
ther. 

New York needs public grounds for the refresh- 
ment of her crowded masses—there is no doubt 
of that ; but the idea of a great Park according to 
either of the above plans does not seem to us 
likely to realize that want. Where does the read- 
er suppose is the location of these proposed 
breathing places for the people? They are both 
of them above Sixtieth-street, or about four miles 
from the City Hall, and all the central parts of 
the city. Of what use can grounds in such a situ- 
ation be to the mechanic occupied ten hours daily 
with his business ? and how is he to get to them? 
If he is to take a stage and pay a traveling fare 
to get to his Park, he might as well go into the 
country at once. 

But, say the Editors, ‘We must have a great 
Park like those of London and Paris, and no tract 
of sufficient dimensicns can be had nearer.’ This 
discloses just the mistake that haunts the subject 
with those who have undertaken to present it.— 
They have travelled in Europe and seen the pub- 
lic grounds of the different Capitals there, and 
come home full of the idea of imitating them. 
We see paraded frequently the magnificent ex- 
tent in acres, of Hyde Park, St. James Park, 
the gardens of Paris, &c. But did it never oc- 
cur to these gentlemen that this is a new coun- 
try, with new ideas and institutions, and that we 
have not thus far got our best things by borrow- 
ing from our neighbors? Because Hyde Park 
and Versailles are noble features of London and 
Paris, and have come down to their people with 
the palaces and cathedrals of a former age, does 
it follow that we here in New York want also a 
a Hyde Park and Versailles? On the contrary, 
the bare fact of their antiquity and the old world 





associations that hang about them, are enough to 
suggest a doubt of their being appropriately imi 
tated here. The more natural probability ‘is that 
there is something vastly better towards which 
our improved, social training points. And it 
should be the duty of those who discuss the 
;matter, to lay aside the dilettantism of travel, and 
study the actual wants and tendencies of our own 
| people. 

And we will suggest an opinion as to what the 
public taste in this country will more and more 
require in respect to pleasure grounds for the peo- 
ple. While it is important that there should be 
a great increase of these in the form of parks, gar- 
dens, &c., it is equally essential that they be near 
at hand, easily accessible in the shortest time.— 
The size and magnificence of the grounds is not 
important—it is wholly secondary to the question 
of accessibility. A small piece of country within 
a few moments of every man’s door, will be more 
acceptable than square miles in the horizon; and 
it will be found in these fast times that if cut-door 
pleasures are not furnished at once cheap and 
within easy reach, they will not be extensively 





enjoyed. 

Hence the plan which true consideration points 
out, is to have an abundance of public gardens, 
(small if necessary, but the larger the better,} 
distributed through the city in such a way as to 
bring them into the neighborhood of every man’s 
door. Ifthe great park at Jones’ Woods could 
be thus distributed in two or three hundred gar- 
dens, it would hit the mark of popular pleasure 
and usefulness exactly, and open a new era in 
Park history. 

If it is asked how sucha plan as this can ever be 
realized in a closely built city like New York, we 
frankly answer, it is to be one of the conven- 
iences and triumphs of Communism, towards which 
both city and country are tending. By simply 
condensing the population of a square into one 
family, and taking away the partitions separa- 
ting their back yards, there would be a saving, as 
we estimated in a previous article, equal to two- 
thirds of the whole space, which might be formed 
into a common garden. We are convinced that 
by the economies of Communism, applied to the 
whole city, at least one whole square in every six 
would be recovered from brick and mortar and 
ugly fences, and turned into a place of greenness 
and beauty. We believe this is coming, and that 
the people in this country are waiting—not for 
the importation of foreign fashions in Public 
Grounds, but for the conditions of love and inno- 
cence under the regime of Communism, which 
will peradyenture bring back the original garden 
of Eden. 





Fun for the Times. 

The Monday Tribune contained a multitude of 
advertisements offering entertainments to Fourth- 
of-July patriots. Among the rest occurred the 
following. We were struck with the combina- 
tion. Boat-racing, Rapping, Tipping, Writing, 
and Healing Spiritual Manifestations, and Horse- 
racing, ‘allina row,’ make an attractive bill of fare. 


EGATTA.—A Sailboat Regatta will take place at 11 o’clock 
A. M., July 4, at Fort Hamilton, for a purse of $50—$20 to 
go seeond boat. Open to all boats from 15 to 30 feet long. En- 
trance $1—entries to be made at A. STILLWELL’S Hotel, Fort 
Hamilton, by 10 o’clock. 
\PIRITUAL MANIFESTATIONS—At 413 Broadway, (Corner 
O of Lispenard-St.) To-day, from 3 to 5 Afternoon, and from 
8 to10 Evening, and every Evening till further notice. by H. & 
D. Burkhart, Rapping. Tipping. Writing, and Healing Mediums. 
Admission 25 cents. N. B.—Private investigations daily at No. 
59 W. Twenty-first-St. 
PIRITUAL RAPPING and WRITING.—Mrs. COAN will 
\ now give sittings daily at No. 382 Broadway from 9 to 11 A. 
M. and from 3 to6and8to10 P.M. Admission 50 cents. P. 
8.—She will give private sittings at her rooms or at the house 
of any person who may apply. 
T NION COURSE, L. I., TROTTING, THURSDAY, JULY 7 
at 3 P. M.A Purse of $1,000, Mile Heats, best 3 in 5, to 
Wagons. Mr. Wm. King names bl. g. Black Douglas; Mr. H, 
Woodruff names b. m. Flora Temple. Cars will leave South 
Ferry, Brooklyn, at 2 P. M., and return as soon as the sport is 
over, Also, stages will leave Williamsburgh ferries at all hours 
during the day for the track. 
JOHN I. SNEDECOR, Proprietor. 





Frreworks.—On the evening of the 4th we had 
the pleasure of being present at a display of fire- 
works by the city authorities of Brooklyn, on 
Fort Green. This place is east of the city, and 
was originally considerably elevated, but is now 
in process of levelling fora Park. The fire-works 
were exhibited on a semi-circular ridge, in full 
view of the multitude assembled. We divided 
our admiration between the exhibition and the 
view of the cities of New York and Brooklyn, 
which at that hour and from that elevation was 
very fine. The cities lay stretched out in the 
dusk, a dark expanse bespangled with lights; 
while flashing rockets and Roman candles were 
leaping up in every direction: at the same time 
a dark cloud was banked up in the west, with con- 
stant lightning playing on its edges—natural 
fire-works, far outshining, in majesty and sublim- 





ity, those of man’s making. A crowd of about 
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20,000 people were discovered by the fire-works 
in the foreground, and altogether it was a very 
E. H. D. 


interesting Scene. 





We give below another Jetter from Mr. Franks, a correspon- 
dent who has lately visited Oneida. To show his stand-point as a 
critic. it may not be amiss to say that he has been a Fourierist» 
and for many years an official of one of the New York Banks, 


Correspondence of The Circular. 
Oneida=-N otes of the Community. 


Bergen, N.J., July 3, 1853. 

Dear Frienps:—Deeming my first letter to 
have been too brief an account of my late inter- 
esting visit to the Oneida Commune, a second is 
now offered. 

Emotions of pleasure arose in my mind in con- 
templating the easy manners of the Communists, 
combined with proper reserve, their air of con- 
tentment, and attention te the rules of good be- 
havior and to education. “They are no common 
people,” said a visitor ; “they present the miracle 
of a large company of Christians carrying on a 
general business harmoniously, with thrift, volun- 
tary effort, and subjection, the younger to the 
older in age and experience, affording the suresi 
pledge of permanence and strength; the first germ 
of harmony of interests, instead of incoherence, 
which will go on indefinitely expanding and em- 
bracing the various relations of life, and it may be 
the various townships, counties, and States of the 
Union, and of the world, and establishing the 
New Jcrusalem as the Capital of all nations.”— 
With moistened eyes [ think of the strange de- 
light experienced when sitting after dinner in 
their assembly-room, commodiously and agree- 
ably furnished with a library, and with means of 
harmony for ear and eye, where they meet at any 
time for conversation, reading, music, and other 
social entertainment; or whilst sitting on the 
piazza, which overlooks the flower garden, listen- 
ing to the voluntary and passional agreement of 
all the parts in a musical concert. In front I 
could view the course of the Oneida Creek, which 
bounds the domain in that direction, with the in- 
tervening meadow; also the bold hills on the 
other side, partly covered with fields of waving 
grain, with sheep and cattle, and farmehouses.— 
The summits of the lofty ridges, which inclose 
the valley on cither side of the Community, 
I suppose to be near four miles apart. Then to 
the right are the beautiful flower garden with the 
grateful odor of roses, the rich foliage of the 
plumb, pear, and peach orchard, and the noble 
grist and saw-mill in the distance ; whilst to the 
left is the extensive fruit and vegetable garden, 
in front of which, on the opposite side of the road, 
is the carriage-house, and newly placed barn.— 
{n the rear of the mansion is the remainder of the 
plough land, the forest, and the pasture-land for 
their thirty head of cattle. I was agreeably sur- 
prised at finding other branches of business be- 
sides farming and gardening, grinding and sawing ; 
such as shoe-making, the manufacture of braided 
hats, cheese, vinegar, and pickles; also horse- 
shoeing, and making rustic seats. 

The basement of the children’s house is connec- 
ted with the unitary kitchen, by an arched way 
of 30 feet in length, which a lady visitor termed 
the ‘underground railroad.’ After listening to 
the singing of the boys and girls and younger 
children, a gentleman visitor remarked, ‘ that such 
a sight should make himself and others better 
men.’ Whilst a group of boys, headed by their 
chief, was clearing a piece of ground from weeds, 
one of them, not manifesting a forward spirit in 
the work, another remarked that he was unwell. 
Says the writer, ‘He seems to have one friend 
here.’ To which the second buy promptly replied, 
‘We are all his friends.’ Speaking of the prac- 
tice of shooting cherry birds, (I here inquire if 
the spreading of nets over the trees would not be 
amore effectual way.) one of the boys remarked, 
‘the birds want to live as well as we.’ Two of 
the boys having a slight altercation, I interfered 
pleasantly with some remark about fighting, 
when a boy replied, ‘It is only evil spirits that 
we fight.? Saying to one of the boys that the 
chief gardener might get much more work out of 
them and the children in pulling up weeds, he re- 
plied, ‘They do not want to get all they can from 
us, but for us to learn the business.’ 

I like the plan of keeping young children in a 
separate house, under the care of mentors or 
teachers, relieving each other, because they are 
thus kept from annoying and hindering their pa- 
rents and others: the parents however should 
have free access to them. I was pleased to see 
the attention paid by young persons and others to 
business requirements. For instance, a leader 
says to a young man previous to supper, ‘Can you 
catch that horse, the one difficult to catch, and 
bring him up before the best wagon? ‘I will 





try,’ says he ; when an older associate volunteered 


to assist him. At a meeting, one expressed 
thankfulness to God for the spirit of obedience to 
the Association: another preferred to join him in 
obedience to the Truth. 

Inasmuch as something more seems to be ne- 
cessary in order to conyert the world, may not 
this be the plan of the invisible God, namely, 
Christianity applied to the practical details of 
labor and property ; changing social circumstan- 
stances as well as preaching morality and change 
of heart; codperation in material interests as 
being necessary to a receptive spirit. While 
other Associations may be spending time in set- 
tling accounts with each other, this Association 
have that time for other purposes, not keeping 
personal accounts among themselves. Their con- 
viction is ‘that there is no theory of community 
however fascinating, successfully carried out un- 
less Christ be at its head; and no social harmony 
ever permanently established, without it is sought 
for by holiness, and founded in God.’ 

J. J. FRANKs. 


Extent of Inspiration. 
{Home-Talk, by J. H. N.] 


There are two passages in the Bible 
which seem to convey the idea that in 
writing and speaking we may expect in- 
spiration in regard to the words we use, 
as well as in respect to the thought com- 
municated. ‘* When they deliver you up,’ 
says Christ, ‘take no thought how or 
what ye shall speak; for it shall be given 
you in that same hour what ye shall 
speak.’ Thetwo forms of expression ‘how’ 
and ‘ what ye shall speak,’ refer apparent- 
ly to the manner and matter of speaking; 
and the promise is implied that both 
should be given them:. the thought or 
substance of what they were to deliver, 
and the words in which they were to 
speak it. Again, Paul says, ‘ We have re- 
ceived not the spirit of the world, but the 
Spirit which is of God; that we might know 
the things that are freely given to us of 
God. Which things also we speak not in 
the words which man’s wisdom teacheth, 
but which the Holy Ghost teacheth; com- 
paring [or as it should be translated, co/- 
lating or combining] spiritual things with 
spiritual; that is, spiritual thoughts 
with spiritual words. As aspiritual soul 
requires a spiritual body, so the instruc- 
tions of the Holy Ghost require words 
taught by the Holy Ghost. Such is the 
force of the passage, in the original. 

For my part, I feel the need of inspira- 
tion in regard to the words I use, as well 
as in the direction of my thoughts. Iban- 
guage is a wonderful instrument—a deep 
It is certainly as deep a matter 





mystery. 
as music, or any of the sciences connected 
with expression. The use of it is one of 
the fine arts. To select out of the thous- 
and forms of expression that are possible 
in any case, precisely the language that 
matvhes the thought—to give a perfect 
spiritual body to your spiritual perceptions 
—requires inspiration. I apprehend that 
there is not faith enough on that point— 
that while you look to God for inspira- 
tion in regard to your thoughts, you are 
working in a legal way in regard to 
your expression. Your idea is that the 
Lord is to give you inspired thoughts, but 
leave you to work them out into language 
yourselves, I am satisfied that so iong as 
your faith stops at that half-way place, 
looking to the Lord for thoughts only, 
and depending on yourselves for expres- 
sion, that you will have hard work.— 
Where the intellect is working in a state 
of legality, there will be just such hard 
work in utterance, as we formerly had 
in getting in our supply of coal, It was 
easy enough to go and buy the coal, and 
to have it drawn and deposited on the 
side-walk; but it was a heavy job to carry 








it afterwards into the cellar. So while it| ting your body into the hands of the doc- 


is easy depending on inspiration to get| tor. 


The embodiment of thought comes 


good thoughts, it is yet a difficult af-| under thesame principle of faith that 


fair, without inspiration, to get them out | we have applied to our bodies. 
You must alter your arrange-| take all that has been said about the 


into words. 


ments as we did our coal-fixtures—dig a} 
vault, and manage in some way, 80 that | 


your coal can be discharged directly into it, 


Manage so as to have inspiration turn your) and writing.’] 


thoughts directly into the right words.— 
You never will have sport until there is 
a very close connection between your 
thoughts and your words—till inspiration 
is at work in both of them. 

The science of language is very much 
like music. I have frequently studied 
the question how the great composers 
get their ideas—what the process is by 
which they make the tunes that ex- 
actly suit our ear. The best theory I 
can make of the matter is this: that all 
possible combinations of notes being re- 
corded in the spiritual sphere and known 
to the Lord, his perception of the beauti- 
ful combinations radiates through the 
whole mass, and so forms, as it were, a lu- 
minous stream, that is discernable to the 
keen clairvoyance of an inspired musician, 
Perhaps he cannot tell how, but there is 
some delicate sensibility in him that per- 
ceives a spiritual ray connecting certain 
notes, expressions, and combinations,— 
He sees it at a glance, feels it, and it is 
really a ray shooting from God through 
the world of music, where all possible 
combinations have been worked out; it is 
an inspiration to him. It may be sup- 
posed that music is sometimes made me- 
chanically; hut I think all genuine musi- 
cians compose extemporaneously, with 
great rapidity, and by a process that they 
cannot explain themselves;—it is really 
inspiration. 

The same principles will apply to lan- 
guage. In reference to every thought 
there is a special combination of words 
which forms its best possible expression 
in language; and God knows what that 
combination is; there isa stream of light 
in the spiritual world, corresponding 
to it, which can be detected, if our 
minds are in a proper state of sen- 
sibility to the impressions ot God and 
the Spirit of truth. It may strike us 
instantaneously, and we may know ata 
glance the precise language that matches 
the thought—the predestined expression; 
the expression that God sees exactly fit- 
ting to it. So that what you need is 
not to invent an expression, but to find 
one—your business is not contrivance, 
but discovery. 

The question presents itself in this 
way: You look to God for inspiration in 
utterance; now does he halve the matter, 
and adapt himself to your deficient faith, 
giving you thoughts, without words, 
and leaving you to work them _ into 
words? Or does he work by rules of his 
own wisdom, according to the theory 
that has been presented, and when giving 
you inspired thoughts, inspiring you 
with words also? It strikes me that ir 
we are dealing with the Spirit of truth 
we may assume according to all true phil- 
osophy in the case, that he gives us not 
only thoughts, but words too, And if 
we suppose he has given us a thought, 
and has not given us the words for it, 
there is some mistake in our conception. 

Trusting God for good thoughts, and 
not for language, is like trusting God 
for the salvation of your soul, but put- 





We may 


resurrection, and apply it to language. 
* Looking to the Lord Jesus from heaven, 
who shall change our vile [way of talking 
‘There is a natural [lan- 
guage,| and there is a spiritual [lan- 
guage,”| &e. 

We assume that the region of thoughts 
is in the brain, the central, interior parts 
of the skull, and that this department is 
the subject of inspiration. On the other 
hand, it is distinctly stated in Scripture, 
that the hairs of our head, which form 
its outer surface, are all numbered and 
cared for: thus establishing the fact 
that the interior and exterior are alike 
under the special superintendence of 
the Lord. It is but reasonable to sup- 
pose that every thing between these 
two extremes comes under the same pro- 
Vision; and language is certainly a deposit 
or stratum somewhere between the hairs 
and the inner sanctum of thought. It 
cannot be less important in the mind of 
the Lord to give us our language correctly, 
word by word, than it is to number the 
haizs of our head, 

We must go beyond the Orthodox be- 
liet .in the plenary inspiration of the 
Scriptures, and have faith in our own ple- 
nary inspiration. Here is the point now 
where unbelief must be pierced. We 
have faith in regard to salvation from sin 
—faith in respect to the management of 
the body——faith, in a certain, limited 
way, concerning inspiration: what we now 
want, is, faith in respect to verbal power. 





Observations on Criticism. 

Criticism, as it is practised in our school, 
consists in plain truth-telling, in a spirit 
of love, without personal feelings or re- 
spect to persons, 

We criticise spirits, rather than persons. 
Our plan is to lay the ax to the root of 
the tree—to strike at the cause of evil, 
which is back in the spirit; and having 
removed the cause, the effect must cease, 
If we dry up a fountain, its streams will 
go dry. The world’s method is to bring 
to bear various kinds of corporeal punish- 
ment, and in very hard cases capital pun- 
ishment is resorted to, which is the se- 
verest kind of criticism; but all efforts 
which do not remove the cause of evil— 
egotism, and selfishness in the spirit-— 
fail to produce a permanent reformation 
of character. 

Criticism given in a right spirit, ne 
matter how severe it may be at the time, 
always promotes love, and improvement 
in the critic as well as in the criticised. 
It promotes unity between the parties in 
a way that nothing else can. 

The world resort to rewards, and com- 
petition, to excite a spirit of plodding 
and improvement ; but competition inve- 
riably produces envy and discouragement 
in the mass, while it benefits but few. 
Our substitution of free love and free 
criticism embraces all the good that 
is aimed at by competition, and at the 
same time removes allcause for envy or 
discouragement, 

Criticism is the best means of letting 
in light into the heart of man; and light 
promotes health and growth spiritually, 
as well as in a natural sense. The fruits 
of the Spirit cannot flourish in a cold, 
isolated heart, no more than the fruits of 
the earth can without the sun. Criticism 
effectually breaks up the crust that is 
round the heart of man ; instead of stag- 
nation of life, it promotes the circulation 
of true life through every member ; in- 
stead of barrenness, we have the fruits 
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of the Spirit, ‘love, joy, peace, lony-suffer- 
ing, gentleness, goodness, faith, meckness, 
temperance.’ 

Our practice of criticism is well illus- 
trated by book-keeping. All are invited 
to bring in their accounts for settlement. 
The books are opened, inspected, and 
posted up. This being done, it shows a 
person how his business stands; what he 
is worth ; thus he is prepared to ‘ turn 
over a new leaf,’ and take advantage of 
past experience. His experience has work- 
ed hope, mstead of discouragement, and 
he finds out in a practical way, that 
under God’s administration, ‘every one 
is rewarded according to his works,’ in a 
more exact manner than can be done by 
any worldly system of book accounts. 

Christ’s view of criticism may be seen 
from the following. ‘Iam the vine, ye are 
the branches; my Father is the husband- 
man. Every branch in me that beareth 
not fruit he taketh away, and every branch 
that beareth fruit he purgeth it, that it 
may bring forth more fruit.’ Now if Jove | 
and criticism fail to make persons fruit-| 
ful unto God, they will be taken away. 
‘Except a man forsake all that he hath, 
even his own life also, he cannot be my 
disciple.’ Now if a person has not done 
this, there is a sufficient ground for criti- 
cism, and there is no escape from it. 
But if we are chastened [or criticised] by 
the Lord it is for our good : ‘the trial of 
our faith is more precious than gold that 
perisheth. If we are without chastise- 
ment, of which allare partakers, then we 
are bastards and not sons; for what son is 
he whom his father chasteneth not ?| 
How much more shall we not submit to| 
[the criticism of] the Father of spirits, 
and live? G. MALLory. 

Oneida, June 30, 1853. 





Notes of a Conversation. 
DELIVERANCE TO AND FROM EVIL. 
A,—You say that God does not make 
us sick, or cause us to dic, but that it is 





all the devil’s doings. 

L.—The idea-which I intended to con- 
vey was this: that God is not the cause 
of any evil positively, though he may be 
negatively. On this subject we have a 
fund of instruction in the word ‘delivered,’ 
as it is used in the scripture, which is 
well worth searching out. Thus we find 
that our Lord was delivered to death by 
the hands of wicked men, for our offen- 
ces; though Pilate, the representative of 
imperial Rome, could have had no power 
over him at all, had it not been given 
him from above. If we go back and trace 
the history of the Jews, we find it abound- 
ing in similar expressions. And by the 
mouth of Isaiah the Lord inquires, ‘ Have 
{ no power todeliver?’ We find that his 
power to deliver both to and from evil, is 
abundantly manifest. Saul was warned 


ered unto Satan for the destruction of the 
flesh.’ . 

The record is also rich 
tions of God’s power to deliver from evil. 
When the combined hosts ot Canaan 
‘even as the sand that is upon the sea- 


in manifesta- 


shore in multitude, with horses and cha- | 


riots very many,’ came and pitched to- 
gether at the waters of Merom to fight 
against Israel, ‘the Lord said unto 
Joshua, Be not afraid because of them : 
for to-morrow about this time will I deliv- 
er them up all slain before Israel.’ * And 


the faithful services you have rendered our pres- 


firm, and for the services rendered to myself.— 


Gov. WiLLIAMSON. 
merit for anything about the Locomotive. 


work, which in my judgment is not inconsidera- 
ble, belongs to you. Gentlemen, I give you as a 
sentiment, *Good workmanship and good wages.’ 

The second toast was: 

“© The Press—Full brother in influence to the Telegraph and 
Steam-Engine.”’ uN 

The Press of New Jersey was called for, and 
|one of its representatives arose and called forthe 
| New York Press. Mr. Armstrong of The Couri- 
er and Enquirer, was called out. In the course 





the Lord delivered them into the hand of | ¢¢ jis remarks he spoke of the cheering aspect 


Israel.’ Again, ‘the Lord said unto the 
children of Israel, did not I deliver you 
from the Egyptians, and from the Amo- 
rites, from the children ot Ammon, and 
from the Philistines? The Zidonians al- 
so, and the Amalekites, and the Maonites 
did oppress you: and ye cried to me, and 
I delivered you out of their hand, Yet 
ye have forsaken me and served other 
Gods: wherefore I will deliver you no 
more. 
ye have chosen, let them deliver you in 
the time of your tribulation.’ 

An examination of this subject seems 
to establish the fact that the original, 
natural state of man was that of peace 
and happiness, dwelling in the sunshine 
of God’s favor and protection; but in his 
seduced and fallen state he is in a great- 
er or less degree delivered up to the pow- 
er of the seducer, and left to cry unto the 
gods he has chosen. But again, in Christ 
the open door of entire deliverance from 
evil—of perfect security in righteousness 
and peace, in happiness and health, is set 
before us. Sin, disease and death are 
enemies that war against our life and 
peace; and we have good right, through the 
son of David, to say with David, ‘ though 
our enemies rise up against us, in the 
name of the Lord we will destroy them 
all.” And if they gather around us, even 
as ‘the camp of the saints was compassed 
about,’ we may, and ought to, expect that 
fire will come down from God out of 
heaven and devour them. God will de- 
liver them that trust in him; but they 
who, in unbelief and forgetfulnes of him, 
put their trust in things visible and crea- 
ted, will be delivered to the gods of their 
choosing. H. N. L 


Verona, June, 1853. 








TeNDENCY OF THE Times.—It is interesting to 
notice the growing tendencies to fraternity be- 
tween the employer and the employed, as exhib- 
ited in some of the pleasure excursions of this 
season. Interest, if not principle, is gradually 





by Samuel that because of his transgres- 
sions the Lord would ‘deliver Israel with 
him into the hands of the Philistines.’— 
Elisha assured Jehoshaphat that the 
Lord would ‘deliver the Moabites into 
his hand.’ To the Ammonites Ezekiel 
said, by the word of the Lord, ‘1 will 
blow against thee in the fire of my wrath, 
and deliver thee into the hands of bru- 
tish men, and skilful to destroy, and will 
deliver thee into the hands of them whom 
thou hatest.... and they shall deal 
with thee hatefully.” Of Egypt he said, 
‘She is delivered to the sword.’ When 
Judah said, ‘ We are delivered to do all 
these abominations,’ they doubtless spoke 
truly, but in using this argument in ex- 
tenuation of their evil conduct, thereby 
justifying their deeds on the plea of ne- 
cessity, they were accused of ‘ trusting in 
lying words that can not profit.’ Paul 
also speaks of some ‘whom he had deliv- 





persuading men intu the idea that the mechanic 
and the laborer should be regarded as members 
of their employer’s family, and entitled to a share 
of social sympathy and attention. 

On the 2d inst., 500 operatives in the estab- 
lishment of Messrs. Danforth, Cook & Co., loco- 
motive and cotton-machine manufacturers of Pat- 
erson, together with their employers, visited Jer- 
sey City by railroad, on a pleasure-excursion ; 
the occasion being the completion of a large 
locomative called the ‘Goy, Williamson.’ The 
usual preparations were made for their reception 
at the latter place, and after a fair discussion of the 
merits of the dinner, sundry toasts were offered. 
The following toasts and responses, as reported by 
the Tribune, we select as pleasing indications of 
the good spirit that is working : 

“ Danforth. Cooke § Co.—Though young in their Locomotive 


business, the specimens of their workmanship prove that they 
cannot be beaten.”* 


Mr. Charles Danforth, senior partner of the 
firm, being called for, responded. He spoke about 
as follows: 

Frienps anD FeLLow-workKMEN: I am much 
gratified in meeting you on this occasion. _ I feel 
myself much flattered by the compliment you 
have paid me. I do not intend to make a speech ; 
that is a business to which I am unaccustomed 
and I know you will not expect it. I thank you 


- 1 | 
Go, and cry unto the gods which 


| afforded by this occasion, and the contrast of the 
| position of the employer and the employed now 
j}and formerly. The presence of five or six hun- 
dred mechanics at such a feast, accompanied by, 
and on terms of equality and unreserved sociality 
with their employers, together with the thought 
| of what is being accomplished by American me- 
}chanics, proves that an entirely agriculiural pop- 
| ulation is not essential to the growth and main- 
| tenance of republican institutions. The mechanic 
| arts divide the glory of a free gevernment with 
|agriculture; and the success and improvement of 

cach, enhance the power and influence of our 
| country. 





| Socran Cancers rm Inptaa—Among the late 
items of foreign intelligence, we notice that a 
movement is making in the British Parliament 
| ; . ‘ a ae 

| toward the dissolution of the East India Compa- 
|ny—a mammoth Corporation which has had con- 
| trol of the Government of the British possessions 
| in India for many years, and against whom many 
|complaints have been preferred for misrule and 
loppression. A bill is before the Parliament, and 
from accounts is likely to pass, which prolongs the 
| Charter of this company for twenty years; but al- 
lows Parliament to interfere, and make changes at 
any time. Though this is not all that the Lib- 
erals could have desired, yet it is thought by them 
to be a great victory, as it affords a chance for re- 
form. A London correspondent of the Tribune, 
in noticing this movement, gives an interesting 
account of the social changes that have taken place 
among the Hindoos since the commencement of 
British rule in that country, and quotes from an 
old report on Indian affairs to the House of Com- 
mons, the following description of what is called 
the “Village-System,” or neighborhood combina- 
tions for manufacturing and agricultural pur- 
poses -— 

“A village, geographically considered, is a tract 
of country comprising some hundreds or thousands 
of acres of arable and waste lands; politically 
viewed, it resembles a corporation or township. 
Its proper establishment of officers and servants, 
consists of the following desriptions: The potail, 
or head inhabitant, who has generally the super- 
intendence of the affairs of the village, settles the 
disputes of the inhabitants, attends to the police, 
and performs the duty of collecting the revenue 
within his village, a duty whieh his personal in- 
fluence and minute acquaintance with the situa- 
tion and concerns of the people, render him the 
best qualified to discharge. The karnum keeps 
the accounts of cultivation, and registers every 
thing connected with it. The tallier and the fotie, 
the duty of the former of which. consists in gain- 
ing information of crimes and offences, and in es- 
corting and protecting persons traveling from one 
village to another; the province of the latter ap- 
pearing to be more immediately confined to the 
village, consisting, among other duties, in guard- 
ing the crops and assisting in measuring them.— 
The boundary-man, who preserves the limits of 
the village, or gives evidence respecting them in 
cases of dispute. The superintendent of Tanks 
and Water-courses distributes the water for the 
purposes of agriculture. The brahmin, who per- 
forms the village-worship. The schoolmaster, 
who is seen teaching the children of a village to 
read and write in the sand. The calendar brah- 
min, or astrologer, &e. These officers and ser- 
vants generally constitute the establishment of a 
village ; but in some parts of the country it is of 
less extent, some of the duties and functions above 
described being united in the same person; in 
others it exceeds the above named number of 
individuals. Under this simple form of municipal 
government, the inhabitants of the country have 
lived from time immemorial. The boundaries of 
the villages have been but seldom altered; and 
though the villages themselves have becn some- 
times injured, and even desolated by war, famine, 
or disease, the same name, the same interests, and 
even the same families, have continued for ages. 
The inhabitants give themselves no trouble about 
the breaking up and divisions of kingdoms; while 
the village remains entire, they care not to what 
power it is transferred, or to what sovereign it 
devolves ; its internaleconomy remains unchanged. 
The potail is still the head inhabitant, and still 
acts as the petty judge or magistrate, and collect- 
or or rentor of the village.” 

This stereotype form of social organization, giv- 
ing to Hindoo society a stolidity and fixedness in- 
compatible with progress and improvement, has 





been, according to this writer, almost entirely bro- 


for this flattering compliment. I thank you for! ken up, and is passing away, ‘without any symp- 
ent firm; for the services performed for the late | 


Especially I thank you for the workman-like man- | ” 
ner in which you have finished the Locomotive | free trade,’ placing the Hindoo on a level in his 
For myself I can claim no ) own markets with the English manufacturer—the 
0; 
| may worthy partner, Mr. Cooke, belongs the honor | : : 7 
of its projection; the honor of executing the | Ufacturing, not being able to compete with the 





toms of reconstitution yet appearing.’ And this 
change he attributes, not so much to British arme 
as to the working of English steam and English 


simple native, with his crude methods of man- 


intelligent artizan of England aided by powerful 
machinery. 

This unsettled state of things in India. and the 
prospect of a radical change in the policy of Chi- 
na toward other nations, looks like a Providentia} 
opening for an influx of Anglo-Saxon and Euro- 
pean vitality among them, and in this view, is an 
interesting sign of the times. A. 





Himalayan Scenery. 
From Bayard Taylor’s Letters to the Tribune. 

There is a peculiarity in the structure of the 
Himalayas, of which I had not heard, until I vis- 
ited them. At their north-western extremity, on 
the frontiers of Cashmere and Affghanistan, the 
lower or Sub-Himalayas are lofty, and so separated 
by deep valleys from the higher or snowy range, 
as almost to forma parallel chain. As we pro- 
ceeded eastward, however, the relative height of 
the two ranges varies. The peaks of the Upper 
Himalayas increase in height, while that of the 
Sub-Himalayas decreases. A little to the east of 
the Dhoon, the Siwalik Hills cease entirely. The 
Sub-Himalayas gradually dwindle away toward 
Nepaul, becoming more narrow and broken as 
they approach the termination of the chain. Dwal- 
agheri, once supposed to be the highest mountain 
in the world, isin Nepaul. But further to the 
east, is Chumalari, which is still higher, and recent 
measurements have discovered that another peak 
still further eastward, in the former province of 
Sikim, is higher than Chumalari. This regular 
increase of altitude in the Himalayas, as you pro- 
ceed eastward, is very curious. The height of 
Dwalagheri is estimated at 27 ,000 feet; Chuma- 
lari, a little more than 28,000, and the third peak, 
the name of which I forget, fully 30,000! 

Rev. Mr. D’ Aguilar, whom I saw at Roorkkhee 
penetrated last summer to the glaciers of Jum- 
nootree. He informed me that in ascending the 
Himalayas, the productions become not only of 
the temperate zone, but English in their char- 
acter ; the flowers, fruits and shrubs being almost 
identical with those of England. In the valleys, 
however, is found the deodar, or Himalayan ey- 
press, which grows to a height of more than 200 
feet. There is a temple near the source of the 
Ganges, but owing to the danger and difficulty 
of the journey, comparatively few pilgrims reach 
it. The air of the mountains is pure, fresh and 
invigorating, and the paharrees are said to be 
both physically and mentally superior to the in- 
habitants of the plains. Mr. D’Aguilar consider- 
ed them as a strikingly honest and faithful race. 
Owing to the difficulty of procuring subsistence. 
and the necessity of restricting the increase of 
population, Polyandry has existed among them 
from time immemorial. The woman and her hus- 
bands live together harmoniously, and the latter 
contribute each an equal share to the support of 
the children. Among these people the saying 
will particularly apply: “It’s a wise child that 
knows its own father.” Another of their customs 
is still more smgular. Their ideas of hospitality 
compel them to share not only their food, but 
their connubial right with the stranger, and no 
insult is so.great as a refusal to accept it. I saw 
several of them to-day walking bare-legged thro’ 
the snow, which troubled them as little as it 
would a horse. They were handsome, muscular 
fellows, with black eyes, ivory teeth, and a ruddy 
complexion. 

T spent the afternoon with Mr. Woodside, and at 
sunset went again upon the mound, to see the il- 
lumination of the Himalayas. Although there 
were clouds in the sky, the range was entirely un- 
obscured, and the roseate glare of its enormous 
fields of snow, shooting into flame-shaped_ pin- 
nacles, seemed lighted up by the conflagration of 
aworld. It was a spectacle of surpassing glory, 
but so brief, that I at once lost the sense of its 
reality. 

I was called, however. to witness another re- 
markable phenomenon. Turning from the fading 
hills, I looked to the south. The Dehara Dhoon 
was buried under a sea of snow-white clouds, 
which rolled and surged against each other, sink- 
ing and rising, like the billows ofan agitated sea. 
Where we stood, the air was pure and serene, but 
far away, over that cloudy deluge—which soon 
tossed its waves above the peaks of the Siwalik 
Hills—more than a hundred miles away—and 
high in the air, apparently, ran a faint blue hori- 
zon-line, like that of the sea. It was the great 
plain of Hindostan, but so distant that the delv- 
sion was perfect. The great white billows rose, 
and rose, whirling and tossing as they poured into 
the clefts of the hills, till presently we stood as on 
a little island in the midst of a raging sea. Still 
they rose, disclosing enormous hollows between 
their piled masses ; cliffs, as of wool. toppled over 
the cavities; avalanches slid from the summits of 
the ridges and slowly fell into the depths; and as 
I looked away for many a Jeague over the cloudy 
world, there was motion everywhere, but not @ 
sound. ‘The silence was awful, and as the vast 
mass arose I felt a kind of alarm, lest we should 
be overwhelmed. But to our very feet it came, 
and there it rested. Its spray broke against the 
little pmnacle whereon we stood, but the billows 
kept their place. 
“Thus far shalt thou come, and no farther; and 
here shall thy proud waves be stayed.” _b. 7. 


It was as if a voice had said: ° 
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